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work harmoniously together. The parish schools, which became
the backbone of the Scottish educational effort, remained under
Church control, with the result that in no other country was the
power of the Church over elementary education so complete as
in Scotland.
In pursuance of its claim to control education, the Church
enacted in 1565 that nobody should have charge of schools, colleges,
or universities, or teach privately, unless he was "tried" by the
Kirk, i.e. examined by the Presbytery, or admitted by the Kirk.
The decree of the Church was supported by an Act of Parliament
in 1567, The power thus gained was freely exercised. We read of
the dismissal of schoolmasters who refused to conform to the
Confession of Faith, the suspension of masters and tutors for teach-
ing Popery, the fixing of age-limits for university students, and the
making of the provisions for bursars. The schoolmaster was also
expected to take a leading part in the parish work of the kirk, such
as reading prayers on Sundays or acting as precentor or session
clerk. This was partly due to the fact that a large number of priests
had refused to accept the changes in religion. An interesting case
is provided by William Robertson, master of the grammar-school
at Edinburgh. He remained an adherent of the old faith and the
town council wished to remove him. Robertson refused to resign
and appealed to Queen Mary, and the council was obliged to retain
him and pay his salary. It was not until twenty years later (1584)
that Robertson agreed to give up his post on consideration of the
payment of a generous pension.
The people who resented most the introduction of the new
religion were the schoolboys. They had been accustomed to holi-
days on the feast days of the old Church, but the Reformers
abolished the holidays at Easter and Christmas because they thought
the keeping of these festivals savoured of Popery. The schoolboys
demanded the holidays as a right, and in Edinburgh, Aberdeen,
and other towns, frequent riots and rebellions occurred. At
Aberdeen, the scholars took possession of the school and held it
by armed force against the masters. In 1587, at Edinburgh High
School, a similar event occurred, and in 1595, when the council
refused their petition for a holiday, the scholars took possession
of the school and barred out the master, Mr Rollock. He applied
to the magistrates for assistance and John Macmorran, a member
of the town council, was shot through the head and killed when
he was trying to force open the door.